Middle Tragedy : Sophocles
Again, and with the same irony, Sophocles makes Electrasay a moment later, * Be careful. If we are to take a life for a life you would be the first to die, if you got your deserts/ Precisely, but is not Electra herself hoping to take a life for a life ? Could the dramatist put it more clearly that Electra will be guilty of the same crime as her mother ? Could he indicate more powerfully the tragic blindness of Electra to the real issue, the blindness that makes her rush into a crime as revolting as her mother's ? However great be Sophocles' sympathy with Electra's character and situation, let us hear no more of his condonation of the crime, of his * happy ending '.
Between these two points in Electra's reply comes the passage about the stag of Artemis, a curiously stiff and frigid passage, an excursion into mythology very unlike Sophocles' usual supple style. Can anything else be said about it ? I think so. The passage is not an archaistic revival of an old legend nor a decoration. Sophocles did not do these tbings, and if it is stiff and unconvincing, we may be sure that it is deliberately so. Moreover, it is not slipped in casually, as it would have been if Sophocles had for some reason felt bound to mention an old story, and it is not an excuse for Agamemnon which we may take or leave without impairing the strength of the complete - argument. On the contrary, attention is directed to it by the words which introduce it (virtually four lines of preamble this time), and it is the staple of Electra's defence. Its significance, seems to lie in the light it throws on Electra's mind, and that in two ways.
First, she has opened her case boldly by saying, * No plea of justice can excuse your murder of Ag&meinnon. It was wrong absolutely. Your idea of Justice is a perversion/ So far, so good. But she herself holds this same idea of Justice. Consequently her bold attitude collapses. She feels that she cannot argue out the case on these lines, for in her heart, though she may not see it clearly, she accepts Clytemnestra's principle, and accepting Clytemnestra's premisses, she cannot challenge her conclusions. Her boldness and assurance leave her, and she produces this unreal excuse for Agamemnon in a moment, one might almost say, of panic. How different it would have been lad she produced, as she might have done, a really great defence >f Agamemnon ; if she had roundly asserted that the anger of
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